rom the lithograph by T. R. Way 
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FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 


R. WHISTLER’S notoriety as a wit 
has somewhat obscured his fame as 


an artist. In the proverbial hundred | 


years it will matter little that he was a 
superlatively clever pamphleteer, that he 
tossed his white plume mockingly at enemies, 
patrons and friends, that in open court he 
made a fool of that great writer and good 
man, John Ruskin; it will matter, though, 
that he was perhaps the most exquisite artist 
and unquestionably the foremost etcher and 
lithographer of his time. By his art, then, 
he’ must be judged, and not by more or 
less legendary anecdotage. 

His manner of painting is best described 
by one of his distinguished sitters, Count 
Robert de Montesquiou. The full-length 
figure was brushed hurriedly in at a single 
short sitting. Then followed sixteen agon- 
izing sittings. It would be long, anxious 
minutes before the poised brush descended 
and the stroke was made. So by some fifty 
strokes a sitting the portrait advanced. 
Nothing was done until the artist had 
concentrated hand and eye upon the stroke, 
and the finished work consisted of some 
hundred accents, of which none was corrected 
At the end, the slender 
figure of a nobleman stood as if seen in the 


» dusk, and yet absolutely crisp. The innu- 


merable distinct strokes had fused into an 
apparently simple whole—a _ simplicity 
laboriously attained, and only a certain 
aggressive firmness of pose, sober harmony 
of color, and aristocratic aloofness of 
expression told that it was a Whistler. Two 
things are noteworthy in this process: first, 
an eye fairly microscopic, ready to grasp the 
subtlest varying of tone and contour; and 
second, a mind that out of the ten thousand 
possible observations chose the few hundred 
which counted, then recombined them on the 
canvas in a new image far more salient and 
interesting than ever the original was. Add 
to this a capacity for enriching almost 
indefinitely a generally sober color scheme 


by the introduction of varied subsidiary 


tones and by interplay of the shades of a 
single color: and you have Mr. Whistler’s 
most striking technical qualities. 

Fastidiousness is the prime quality of such 
an art. The impression is aristocratic where 
the subject be, as in the etchings, a nude 
model, Venetian beggars, or a dog kennel. 
Whistler, in the famous libel suit against 
Ruskin, told the counsel for the defense that 
he despaired of making him see the beauty 
of the ‘‘nocturne’’ under criticism. It is 
probable that the whole series of “‘sym- 
phonies,”’ ‘‘arrangements’’ and ‘“‘ harmonies,” 
in which he treated evanescent effects of 
nature and the human form as a mere factor 
in an arabesque, will ever remain inexplicable 
and unappreciated. Representing fleeting 
phases of nature, they assume reality only 
to him who will study rare natural appear- 
ances with Whistler’s own pertinacity. Their 
exquisiteness is incompatible with breadth, 
and their atmospheric quality too completely 
dissolves all. familiar forms and textures. 
This gossamer phase of his art will always 
fascinate the few; I cannot believe that it is 
as important as it is charming. 

It must have been a grief to Mr. Whistler 
that his single supremely great picture was 
also his most popular. He insisted that the 
noble portrait of his mother, now in the 
possession of the French Government, was 
merely ‘‘An Arrangement in Black and 
Gray,’’ that it happened to be the picture of 
a lovely old lady and his mother interested 
him profoundly, but was no concern of the 
public’s; let them regale themselves with a 
skilful balance of black and gray masses. 
The misleading half-truth of this technical 
description will appear when one peruses 
this familiar masterpiece. The benignity, 
fortitude and resignation of old age transpire 
from every detail. Not less in the curtain 
which falls softly at the right, hardly less in 
the black picture-frame which balances the 
seated figure, than in the austere profile 
itself and the gently clasped hands shadowed 
by drooping lace. Painted in the same year, 
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1872, the Carlyle is very similar in arrange- 
ment, tone and sentiment, and only slightly 
inferior in quality. It hangs appropriately 
in the Corporation Gallery of Glasgow, where 
Carlyle was Lord Rector of the local 
university. 

His best tools were, after all, rather the etch- 
ing needle, the dry-point, and lithographer’s 
chalk than the brush. Exceptionally a great 
painter, he was habitually a great etcher. 
Appropriately, his first plate, represented by 
a unique print in the Lenox Library, was a 
portrait of himself. He has done greater 
work than this production of his twenty- 
third year, but already his mastery of the 
black line is evident. It is used sparingly, 
and it always does double service: It 
caresses the boyish features as it defines 
them, and it tells of the soft ripple of the 
long hair while it establishes the solidity of 
the head. Two years later came the group 
of scenes from humble life known as the 
‘“‘French Set.”” Tipplers in the cafés of the 
Quartier, shopkeepers in the dusk of tiny 
rooms, were among the subjects which he 
treated with a graciousness and poetic feeling 
not always found in his later work. 

Then followed, month by month, the plates 
later collected as the ‘‘Thames Set.’’ Here 
the line hitherto used without great emphasis 
assumed extraordinary firmness and precision. 
Tangles of rigging against the sky, barges 
on Thames strand, tottering buildings on the 
bank, bridges crazily or securely spanning 
the tide-way are represented with the care 
of a Méryon. The art of the work lies in 
novel but always solid composition and in 
the accuracy and austerity of the line. He 
is less concerned with chiaroscuro than in 
the Paris set, less preoccupied with problems 
of lighting than in the later Venetian plates. 
Everything depends upon the pure, continuous 
line, recording skilfully selected facts; and 
if the artist has frequently been more 
engaging, he has never been more masterful. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here 
even the main classes into which his later 
etching falls. Suffice it to say that they 
include miniature portraits as winsome as 
the Paris series, large portraits of less suc- 
cessful execution, nudes as sinuous as the 
sculpture of Rodin, panoramic views at 
Venice and elsewhere, finished studies of 
architecture, sketch harbor and street scenes, 
and a few very rare interiors in dry-point, 
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of which the two representing a workman 
at the forge, by night, must serve as the type. 
From his fortieth year his manner of etching 
changed greatly. Forsaking elaborate and 
relatively crowded composition, he chooses 
arrangements so simple as often to seem 
mere notes. The white paper gains against 
the line, which itself becomes broken into 
dots and dashes. The needle no _ longer 
moves firmly upon the plate, but flicks it 
nervously here and there. He no longer 
seeks to portray the literal shapes of things 
or to affirm their textures, but he undertakes 
in a thousand ingenious ways to render the 
motion of clouds, winds and currents, to 
give the allusion of the shimmer of sunlight 
or the creeping of fog, the play of light under 
archways, and of reflections on the water. 
There are tremulous hours near sunset or 
sunrise when the land and all upon it seems 
of one substance with the air. The scene 
is felt poignantly, for there is a sense that 
it must soon pass. The sentiment of such 
scenes Whistler has marvelously caught in 
the best etchings of his middle period. “Little 
Venice’ and ‘‘The Salute: Dawn,’’ for 
example, seem the very. wraith of a dead 
city rising over the wide lagoon. There is 
no sense that any hand made them, that a 
few black lines contain them; domes, palaces, 
bell-towers exist as in a dream, which a 
breath or a sound would dissipate. 

It is probable, however, that in many of 
these later plates he required of the etching 
line rather more than it would yield, 
multiplied inordinately studies which should 
have reposed in his portfolios, and generally 
perplexed not only the Philistines but also 
his real friends, who feel that his lighter and 
more capricious sensations found a more 
perfect medium in lithography than in 
etching or dry-point. To a small number 
the destruction of about one-half of his plates 
would mean a substantial diminution of the 
pleasures: ~ of-: lifes ‘Hem would “ be: “better 
represented, however, by the part than by 
the whole. When time has made that 
selection I cannot doubt that it will be found 
that he had no superior as a craftsman. It 
may possibly be said of him that his style 
not infrequently outran his ideas, and that 
he falls, therefore, somewhat short of the 
great creative artists. Is it not enough to 
have had the best eye and truest hand of 
his time? 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


How far was Mr. Whistler an American? 
The question, I fancy, would have amused 
him, for he felt his citizenship to be in no 
visible state, but in the apostolic succession 
of art. There had never been an artistic 
nation, there had merely been artists—that 
was the conviction which made so thorough 
a cosmopolitan very much of an Ishmaelite. 
Taken at eight years old to Russia, his 
impressions of America were those of child- 
hood. From fifteen to twenty-one he was 
here and there, in desultory study at West 
Point and in government employ. The 
remaining forty-seven years of his life he 
spent mostly in London, which he scorned, 
moving occasionally to Paris, where he was 
most at home. Actually a citizen of no 
country, a portion, at least, of his leading 
tendencies are traceable to his American 
origin. 

No young man, I believe, ever painted 
with so litule deference for received formulas. 
Mr. Whistler set out as if the art of painting 
had begun with him. He consulted only 
his own eye and hand. To be sure, he 
borrowed here and there from the Japanese 
and Velasquez, but in so doing he merely 
reinforced his personal idiosyncrasies. For 
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he came naturally by the Japanese assurance 
in the use of the line and by their pleasure 
in simple, well-balanced color marquetry, 
while he had a hardly less penetrative 
curiosity for character than the _ great 
Spanish master. He was remarkably his 
own exemplar. You might examine all his 
canvases without suspecting that he began 
when the men of 1830 were at their prime 
and lived until the impressionism of the men 
of 1870 had become a past issue. So fresh 
and unbiased an entry as his was hardly 
possible except in an American. French 
innovators, like Manet and Monet, usually 
have worked upon some theory conceived in 
advance. Mr. Whistler simply recorded 
joyously what his eye selected from reality. 
English innovators have shown a riotous and 
unchastened personality, like Turner, or a 
somewhat antiquarian tendency to readopt 
outworn methods and forgotten emotion— 
the Pre-Raphaelites. That first-hand 
attitude toward a difficult task, and that 
disregard for accumulated and _ possibly 
staled experience, are essentially American. 
In a less gifted artist than Mr. Whistler 
they would have been disastrous: to him 
they give a very high and solitary distinction. 
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